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A SERIES OF ARTICLES— NUMBER THREE. 
THE CONSTRUCTION. 



In treating of the subject of ancient furniture 
construction, it would be useless to attempt any 
consideration of that of an earlier period than 
the twelfth century. The period following the 
breaking up of Rome was indeed an, age of 
darkness, only a reminiscence of the splendor of 
the past existed — the industrial arts were dead — 
and man was found beginning at the bottom once 
more. 

For our knowledge of the domestic furniture 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, we are com- 
pelled to depend much on examples of a pictorial 
character on tombs and monuments ; there are no 
existing examples from which to study their 
methods of furniture construction, how put 
'together is merely a matter of conjecture. 

It may be well at this point, before entering 
into the subject further, to give our attention to 
a study of the material of which furniture is 
usually made. People having but little knowledge 
of the nature of woods are apt to be unreasonable, 
and often display their ignorance in attributing to 
faulty workmanship the shrinking or swelling 
that sometimes follows exposure to extremes of 
temperature. 

Should we examine, with a glass, a tree 
section, we will find a collection of rings of various 
degrees of closeness, between each of which there 
is a marvelous network of cells and filling of a 
softer substance. When the tree is sawed into 
boards these combine to give us the beautiful 
figures or markings we so much admire to see, 
and on which the commercial value of the wood 
so much depends. When first cut the tree is 
filled with sap ; in olden times it was customary to 
expose it in the open air for a number of years 
until the sap was thoroughly dried or expelled, 
but this process was slow ; we live in a faster age, 
and have been informed that wood is frequently 
put into use within a year from the time of its 
standing in the forest, having been exposed for a 
portion of the time to a high degree of heat in a 
kiln to hasten the drying process. 

This may be an exaggeration, but we venture 
the opinion, formed from personal experience and 
observation, that the practice of forcing the 
drying of woods by extreme heat is fraught with 
evil consequences, in that the wood thus treated 
oftentimes seems to have the light burnt out of 
it, open in the grain, and rendered more suscep- 
tible to extremes of heat or dampness. In this 
we may be mistaken, but one thing is very certain 
much of the woodwork of past centuries, aside 
from any superiority in workmanship, stands the 
test better than that of the present, constructed 
substantially the same. 

While it is thus possible to secure for our uses 
material thoroughly dry, we cannot prevent its 
expanding or swelling when exposed to the atmos- 
phere ; the very best we can do is to devise 
methods of construction calculated to render any 
such variation of as little consequence as possible. 
European methods will not answer here ; ours is a 
trying climate, particularly in proximity to the 
Atlantic sea board, and it is neces- 
sary for us to construct our furniture 
subject to these conditions. 

In the twelfth and two succeed- 
ing centuries, the articles of domes- 
tic furniture were few, the unsettled 
condition of the countries and the 
frequent migrations of people of 
rank, necessitated that these should 
be of a movable kind. The con- 
struction was simple, an important 
article of furniture, the clothes 
press or armoire had doors opening 
horizontally, not paneled, but made 
of a number of boards nailed to 
stout bars behind, much like doors 
often seen- in rude out-buildings of 
the present time. A century later 
paneled framework came into use, 
correct principles of construction be- 
came more of a study. 

A noticeable article of furnish- 
ing in this and the following cen- 
tury was the chests in which were 



kept the family valuables. These chests were 
of paneled construction, often serving the pur- 
pose of a table, or used as a seat when supple- 
mented with the addition of a back and with 
arm pieces at either end. The chest, as a seat, 
thus became more comfortable, sometimes fur- 
nished with a loose cushion, and the high back 
served as a protection from the drafts, of which 
there were many, increased by the blazing fire 
in the capacious chimney. 

In the fifteenth century all woodwork and 
furniture partook of an architectural type, 
paneled work being designed after the manner 
of window tracery. Another characteristic of 
the period was the "linen" pattern in panel 
work. There is a good example in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, an oaken door with linen 
pattern in panels, the construction is worthy of 
admiration. Mortice and tennon "butt" joints 
securely held in place by pins, moldings worked 
from the solid, carvings crisp -looking and vigorous, 
though rude in execution, retaining, as should all 
carved work, the tool marks of the worker without 
any supplementary smoothing or sand papering, a 
vicious practice of modern times, often ruining 
otherwise satisfactory work. The wood has been 
left in the natural state unfilled or polished, and 
has now acquired a metallic brown color, much as 
would be the result if stained through the action 
of ammonia. 

The sixteenth century, the finest period of the 
Renaissance in Italy, we find in England and 
Germany an age of transition side by side with 
Gothic cabinets, showing magnificent tracery in 
panel work, challenging comparison with the 
productions of the Orient for intricacy of design ; 
we find those showing clumsy attempts at the 
revived classic in which correct principles of con- 
struction were constantly violated or set at naught 
entirely, or as in some cases we find the 
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and dignified Gothic as to outline, with 



severe 
carved 

surface showing all the freedom and abandon of 
the Renaissance. Here we will notice many defects 
peculiar to much of our modern work, such as 
ornament applied instead of being cut from the 
solid, moldings stuck on, sometimes with grain 
running in opposite direction to that of ground- 
work. Faulty workmanship and methods are not 
peculiar to the present time, we will, doubtless, 
find them in all ages. In good results much 
depends on the individual, no matter what the 
methods employed. In this connection we would 
remark that we think the "Antique" craze has 
been a little overdone ; it had been customary with 
very many since the Eastlake crusade to blindly 
praise the furniture of the past, good and bad, 
while they can find nothing but condemnation for 
the production of the present. There is no denying 
the fact we have much that is bad, one half at 
least of the furniture made to-day seems like a 
willful waste of time and material, yet it is made 
to supply a demand, 'tis the purchaser, as a rule, 
that makes the market. 

The showy, the insincere, if you will, the 
article that looks the most for the money will sell 
the best, the few appreciate the quiet and un- 
pretentious, be it ever so meritorious in design 
and workmanship, when the million will be 
satisfied with the same amount of misdirected 
effort put into a plainer but superior article, we 
doubt not it will be produced. Cabinet making 




is not a lost art ; we can certainly bring as much 
intelligent effort into the making of a piece of 
furniture to-day as in the dark ages or at any 
time since. As good work can be produced to- 
day—we speak now of furniture made to order, 
providing one is willing to pay the price — as at 
any time in the past. In the fifteenth century 
much of the satisfactory work was executed in 
religious establishments under feudal jurisdiction, 
conditions very different from the present. The 
worker of to-day, be he artist or artisan, 
demands more than mere existence in return for 
his labor. In the execution of any important 
work, where excellence is the desideratum, only 
an approximate estimate of cost should be de- 
manded ; day work is the only satisfactory work, 
in piece work the incentive is to slight when 
possible for the greater gain. 

When we come nearer our own times — the end 
of the last century and the beginning of this— 
we find a style in this country to which has been 
given the name of Colonial. Many of the quaint 
pieces of this period, made of solid mahogany and 
of excellent construction, have turned up within 
the last few years to be appreciated and restored 
to places of honor once again. Some of these 
have been modeled from the Butch furniture 
common to the reign of William and Mary, and 
may be classed under the name of Queen Anne, 
not the spindlated counterfeit we have been asked 
to accept under that title, but the genuine article, 
claw-footed and with curved lines, sometimes with 
ornamentation of curious inlay, carrying evidence 
of its ancestry in its quaint conceits and eccentric- 
ity of line ; but we can point to other and better 
examples of furniture that may be classed under 
the name of Colonial; we have the lovely pieces of 
"Sheriton" design and also those showing the 
influence of the Bros. Adams in their quiet 
refinement of detail. But little fault can be found 
with such pieces, the construction is generally all 
that can be desired, extremely neat, yet made for 
use and to last. There is still another style pecu- 
liar to this time, that known as the style of the 
First Empire, no style has lent itself to the 
vicious practice of veneering to such an extent as 
this, and we often meet articles in various stages 
of dilapidation, sometimes mistakenly valued as 
being of solid mahogany, or treasured on account 
of associations connected with them, legitimate 
veneering in panel work where it is in a measure 
protected and material costly may not be objected 
to, but the practice of veneering every fraction of 
an inch, particularly on end wood, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

Chair making, or, rather designing, would 
almost seem to be a lost art ; at the present time 
we find it necessary to go back to antiquity for 
our models. The chairs of the Colonial period 
were ideals of comfort, being fashioned to con- 
form as much as possible to the human outlines ; 
we moderns are wont to appeal to 
the arts of the upholsterer to attain 
this result. In the perfect chair 
comfort should be the first consider- 
ation, and no carving or other ob- 
struction should interfere with ease 
to the sitter. Strength should also 
be considered ; this should not imply 
clumsiness. The reception chair in 
figure 1 shows strength, lightness, 
and ease combined, the lattice back 
is made of three thicknesses of ven- 
eer £-inch glued together, bent Hnch 
to the foot, and morticed into the 
uprights. The chairs, figure 2, are 
examples of those used by the 
Greeks ; these were put together with 
mortice and tennon joints, if we may 
judge from representations of simi- 
lar chairs on marble bas reliefs; 
wood may have been the material 
used, or, not unlikely metal, as we 
read of their having couches of 
bronze and silver. 



